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Alumina Production in Illinois 


The determining factor in the production of aluminum is 
the refining of chemically pure alumina from the raw 
material, bauxite; the alumina is then reduced to metallic 
aluminum. Before 1900 alumina was produced only as a 
by-product in the manufacture of alum. Because of in- 
creasing demands for aluminum, the alumina produced 
was only about half enough. Since the demand for alum 
did not warrant an increase in production, experiments 
were begun on the production of alumina direct from 
bauxite. Because of the city’s availability to coal and lime- 
stone and to a convenient railroad center between deposits 
of bauxite in Arkansas and soda ash in the north, an alu- 
mina plant was located at East St. Louis, Illinois, in 1902. 

Prior to 1937, this Illinois plant was the only producer 

of alumina in the United States. Its position in the 
aluminum industry and its aid in the recent expansion of 
aluminum production for war purposes have been unique. 
Although additions were steadily made to the original 
fourteen buildings of the plant, no radical changes were 
introduced in the process of plant operations until 1910. 
sy 1912, however, a new process had been installed, and 
output was eight times greater than production had been 
in the original plant. During the next several years plant 
equipment and output were rapidly increased. By 1939, 
this plant was annually producing 300,000 metric tons 
of alumina. 

The phenomenal development of the aluminum indus- 
try may be attributed to the metal’s great variety of 
applications. Continuing and new- uses for aluminum 
range from railroad Diesels to clothes pins. Important 
users of the metal include the manufacturers of aircraft, 
ships, passenger coaches, diners and special cars, roofing 
sheets, Venetian blinds, screen cloth, cooking utensils, 
and garage doors. Aluminum is especially desirable be- 
cause of its light weight. For example, all-aluminum rail- 
road passenger cars weigh about five tons less than the 
conventional type. 

At the beginning of the defense program, several 
alumina plants were constructed elsewhere in anticipation 
of the large demands that would be placed upon the in- 
dustry for war purposes. One alumina plant was built at 
Mobile, Alabama, in 1937, and two others were con- 
structed in 1942 and 1943 at Bauxite, Arkansas, and 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


KNOW YOUR 


Although the Illinois plant has used a number of 
processes for the manufacture of alumina from bauxite, 
the Bayer Process was employed before the war. Since 
the reserves of high-grade bauxite in the United States 
were limited, a new process which used a lower quality 
of bauxite was quickly developed for commercial produc- 
tion at the beginning of the war emergency. This lime- 
soda-sinter, or combination, process which combines a 
sintering operation with the Bayer Process was intro- 
duced at the Illinois plant and installed in the new 
alumina plants. 

Especially in an emergency the alumina plant holds a 
key position in the aluminum industry. Whereas an 
aluminum reduction plant can be constructed and put into 
operation within nine months, the construction of an 
alumina plant takes at least a year and a half. In the 
expansion of the aluminum industry during the war, the 
Illinois alumina plant served as the training ground for 
improved methods of construction and operation for the 
new alumina plants. Not only were the new plants de- 
signed and built on the basis of the experience that had 
been gained at the Illinois plant, but many of the operat- 
ing and technical personnel holding strategic positions in 
these plants began their aluminum careers at East St. 
Louis. Never once during the war did the reduction plants 
for aluminum have to wait for alumina. From the experi- 
ence gained at the East St. Louis works, the expansion 
necessary was easily facilitated and alumina was produced 
in sufficient quantity. 

The economics of alumina production have changed, 
however, since the alumina plant was first established at 
East St. Louis. Soda ash and lime are available in the 
South, and gas has become available for fuel. Also, in- 
creased quantities of bauxite are being imported from 
South America. Because of these factors, plant locations 
nearer the Gulf of Mexico tend to be more economical. 
Some of the newer plants so located have surpassed the 
original alumina plant in bulk tonnage of alumina. Hence- 
forth, the Illinois plant will, therefore, be increasingly 
used for the manufacture of specialty products for the 
chemical trade, and only secondarily as a producer of 
alumina for the aluminum industry. 
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FULL-VALUE ASSESSMENTS 
IN ILLINOIS 


Under a series of laws adopted in 1945 by the [Illinois 
General Assembly, property tax assessments for 1946 are 
to be placed on a full-value basis. Property taxes based 
upon these assessments are payable in 1947. The amount 
of the tax is a product of two factors — the assessed val- 
uation of the property and the aggregate of the tax rates 
to which the property is subject. 

From 1898 to 1927, assessments at specified fractions 
of full value were sanctioned by law, but since the latter 
year the statutory basis has been 100 per cent. Notwith- 
standing the requirements of the 1927 statute, property 
continued to be assessed at much less than full value. The 
standard assessment ratios in Illinois counties in 1945, as 
computed by the State Department of Kevenue, ranged 
from 14 per cent of full value in White County to 68 per 
cent of full value in Cook County. In the former county, 
a house having a true value of $5,000 was assessed on 
the average in 1945 at $700; in the latter county, the gen- 
eral basis for the assessment of a house having the same 
actual value was $3,400. In 98 of the State’s 102 counties 
the ratio of assessed to true valiie was less than 50 
per cent. 

It may appear odd that another law prescribing full- 
value assessments has been passed when a law adopted in 
1927 already required that assessments be made on this 
basis. The significance of the recent law lies in its devices 
for effectuating the provisions of the measure. The law 
provides that the State Department of Revenue shall de- 
termine the ratio of the assessed valuation of locally- 
assessed property to full value in each county. This ratio 
is determined from a study of property sales and assessed 
valuations. 

Using as a basis the computed assessment ratio in 
each county, the Department certifies to each County 
Clerk the percentage by which he shall increase the total 
assessed valuation of locally-assessed property. It is the 
duty of the County Clerk to use the assessed valuation 
which results from the application of this percentage for 
purposes of computing tax rates and extending taxes. If, 
for example, the Department of Revenue finds that the 
standard assessment ratio in Champaign County is 20 per 
cent, it will direct the County Clerk of that county to 


multiply the assessed valuation of each parcel of locally- 
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assessed property by five. The end result of this pro- 
cedure is to convert all locally-assessed valuations to a 
full-value basis, regardless of the extent of debasement 
that may prevail in a particular county. The operating 
property of railroads and the capital stock of certain 
classes of corporations are assessed by the Department of 
Revenue. These assessments are allocated on a full-value 
basis to the counties in which the railroad property or the 
principal office of the corporation is located. 

The increase in assessed valuations contemplated un- 
der the new procedure would, in the absence of downward 
revisions in tax-rate limits, open the door to substantial 
increases in tax levies. To forestall any such sizable ad- 
vances, the legislation provides for a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the tax-rate limits of all local taxing units having 
a population of less than 500,000. Under this provision, a 
county that has had a 50 per cent assessment ratio will 
have the same tax ceiling as before. A large majority of 
the counties, however, have had assessment ratios much 
below 50 per cent and, unless further controlled, would 
have substantially higher tax ceilings than previously. 

To provide such further control, another law was 
passed, the general effect of which is to limit tax exten- 
sions, with certain adjustments during a five-year transi- 
tional period, 1946-1950, to maximum levies extendable in 
1942. This law also safeguards the interests of those 
counties which have had assessment ratios higher than 
50 per cent by permitting them to levy as much during 
the transitional period as they did in 1942. During the 
transitional period the voters may, by petition and refer- 
endum, establish local maximum tax-rate limits at some 
figure below or above one-half the limit in effect before 
the new system was adopted. If such action is not taken, 
counties that have had assessment ratios lower than 50 
per cent will have higher tax ceilings after 1950, and 
counties that have had ratios above 50 per cent will be 
confronted with the possibility of reduced levies after 
that year. 

The full-value assessment legislation constitutes an 
important step in property tax reform. It will equalize tax 
burdens in taxing districts that overlap county boundaries 
by providing full-value assessments for all the property 
in the district instead of the unequal fractional assess- 
ments that have heretofore prevailed between property in 
one county and that in the other. Since assessed valuation 
is one of the factors in State-aid formulas, full-value as- 
sessments will equalize the bases whereby local units 
qualify for school and poor-relief grants. 

Under the new program the tax burden in a particular 
county will be equalized between locally-assessed and 
State-assessed property. In recent years State-assessed 
property has been allocated to counties at the State-wide 
average of local assessments. Under this plan the tax bur- 
den on State-assessed property was disproportionately 
heavier than that on locally-assessed property in those 
counties that had an assessment ratio lower than the 
State average; the reverse was true in counties that had 
assessment ratios higher than the State average. Finally, 
full-value assessments will render tax-rate and debt 
limits uniformly effective among the various counties. 

The new program, however, is not without serious 
shortcomings. The major defect is that it does not estab- 
lish machinery and procedures for correcting inequalities 
in original assessments. Another needed reform is the 
adoption of a classified property tax whereby different 
types of property might be made to bear their fair share 
of the tax burden. 



































































HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— MAY 


May will be recorded as one of the most eventful months 
in the history of organized labor. Perhaps never before 
have the people been brought to such a full realization of 
the high degree of interdependence which characterizes 
the economic system of this country. Major strikes in the 
railroad and coal industries came close to completely 
paralyzing the economic life of the nation. 

The postwar record of labor strife bears a sharp con- 
trast to the harmonious cooperation of all groups during 
the war. More than a year has elapsed since VE-Day, yet 
the country has hardly made a real beginning thus far 
toward producing the volume of goods necessary to 
satisfy war-created shortages. It is easy to place the 
blame for our dilemma upon labor, industry, or the gov- 
ernment, but the difficulty stems primarily from the war, 
particularly from the increase in living costs which, in 
turn, is a result of the extensive use of borrowing from 
commercial banks to finance the war. The large increase 
in purchasing power in the hands of the people generated 
by wartime fiscal practices is the primary source of cur- 
rent inflationary pressures. 

Our economy is clearly caught in a price-wage spiral, 
with higher prices creating a demand for higher wages 
and increased wages leading to still higher prices. In 
many industries wage increases have kept ahead of price 
increases. Neither labor nor management can expect to 
hold more than a temporary advantage in this competitive 
race, the inevitable end of which will be an economic 
collapse in which both groups will be losers. Prosperity 
can be prolonged and the eventual collapse alleviated 
if management increases prices only to the extent that 
is absolutely necessary and if labor holds demands 
for wage increases to actual increases in the cost of 


living. The settlement of wage disputes without work 
stoppages would facilitate full production and retard 
further price advances. 

After the country had been virtually brought to its 
knees by the prolonged strike of 400,000 C. I. O. workers 
in the bituminous coal industry, relief was secured when 
the union declared a two-week truce about the middle of 
the month. Just three days before the scheduled expira- 
tion of the two-week truce, President Truman, under his 
wartime powers, ordered Federal seizure of the nation’s 
3,000 soft coal mines. 

A real knockout blow was dealt industry and com- 
merce by the strike of 250,000 engineers and trainmen in 
a large majority of the nation’s railroads on May 23. This 
brief but devastating strike was settled 48 hours after the 
walkout and just three minutes before the deadline set by 
the President for army operation of trains to avert star- 
vation and complete industrial collapse. The settlement 
provided for a 16-cents-an-hour wage increase retroactive 
to January 1 and an additional 214 cents effective May 22. 
A one-year moratorium was agreed upon for the highly 
controversial changes in operating rules, with the under- 
standing that negotiations on the rules would be resumed 
at the earliest possible date. 

Notwithstanding Federal seizure of the soft coal 
mines on May 22, most of the miners struck again on 
Monday, May 27, after the expiration of the truce at mid- 
night on Saturday, May 25. A settlement was reached, 
however, on May 29 and the month ended with peace in 
the country’s major industries. The agreement calls for an 
1814-cent hourly basic wage increase and the bitterly dis- 
puted employer-financed welfare fund built on a 5-cent-a- 
ton levy on coal production. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— MAY 


Illinois felt the full impact of the paralyzing strikes in 
the railroad and coal mining industries during May. After 
the settlement of the strike of U. M. W. bituminous coal 
miners on May 29, most of the State’s soft coal mines 
were preparing to resume operations as the month ended. 
Pending further contract negotiations, the 18,000 Illinois 
members of the independent Progressive Mine Workers 
Union went back to work the middle of the month under 
an agreement with the operators to hoist coal through 
June 15, 

According to a survey made by the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce early in May, approximately 28 
out of every 100 industrial workers in 35 Illinois cities 
were completely unemployed as a result of the coal short- 
age, and 64 out of every 100 in 30 cities were working on 
a 24-hour week. These figures emphatically reveal the 
impact of the coal strike upon Illinois industry before 
mining was resumed under the two-week truce. Merchants 
in coal-mining towns report that the strike had little 
effect upon retail sales during April, but that miners were 
reducing purchases during the first half of May. 

The 26-day strike of 700 workers at the Borg-Warner 
stove plant in Effingham ended May 21. Settlement of the 
strikes in the major industries is expected to be followed 
by numerous strikes in smaller concerns during the sum- 
mer months. Many of these firms make parts and provide 
materials for the major industries, and work stoppages 
will create some bottlenecks and delay production in in- 
dustries that have settled their own labor disputes. 


In a search for additional revenues the Committee on 
Taxation of the Chicago City Council has recommended 
a 10 per cent city tax on theater admissions and a 3 per 
cent tax on admissions to athletic events. It is estimated 
that these taxes, if adopted, would yield $7,000,000 
annually. 

On call of Governor Green, the Illinois General As- 
sembly met in special session the latter part of the month 
to consider payment of a bonus to the 916,000 Illinois 
veterans of World War II. Under the recommendation of 
the Veterans Compensation Commission, bonus payments 
would range from a minimum of $50 to a maximum of 
$882.50, with an estimated average of $392.50. According 
to the Commission’s recommendation, the bonus would be 
paid in cash at the rate of $10 a month for domestic 
service and $15 a month for foreign service. The total 
cost of the bonus is estimated at $385,000,000. 

For the purpose of financing the bonus the Commis- 
sion recommended so-called “luxury” taxes “upon non- 
essential rather than essential items of living.” . The 


specific measures suggested include an increase in the tax’ 


on horse racing; an additional tax of one cent on each 
package of 20 cigarettes; and a tax of 10 per cent on 
admissions to motion picture theaters. It is estimated that 
these taxes will yield approximately $19,500,000 annually. 
The balance of $6,500,000 needed annually to retire the 
bond issue in twenty years would come from the general 
revenue fund under the Commission’s plan. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Between March and April, 1946, seven indicaters of busi- 
ness activity in Illinois showed advances. In comparison 
with April, 1945, increases occurred for eight of the indi- 
cators. Table I and Chart 1 show the percentage changes. 

The greatest increase over April of last year was re- 
ported for construction contracts awarded, which rose 
424.7 per cent. Other substantial gains were: building 
permit valuations, per cent; life insurance sales, 
69.3 per cent; department store sales, 55.0 per cent; and 
bank debits, 13.9 per cent. The sharp decline in coal pro- 
duction, 75.7 per cent, was caused by the strike. 

In comparison with March figures, the following de- 
clines were shown: coal production, 81.5 per cent; build- 
ing permits, 48.8 per cent; bank debits, 10.1 per cent; 
petroleum production, 3.6 per cent; and electric power 
consumption, 2.6 per cent. Increases occurred for farm 
prices, 1.0 per cent; consumers’ prices for Chicago, 1.2 
per cent; factory employment, 2.6 per cent; factory pay 
rolls, 3.1 per cent; department store sales, 8.0 per cent; 
life insurance sales, 9.4 per cent; and construction con- 
tracts awarded, 18.6 per cent. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 











| April, 1946 
Percentage 
| Change from 

April | March | 1939= 
| 1945 | 1946 100 


Se es eer +13.9 | —10.1 230.0 
Building permits?............... +337.5 | —48.8 | 424.4 
Conl eroauction?. «sc. .ss sce: —75.7 | —81.5 | 33.0 
Construction contracts awarded*. . +424.7 | +18.6 291.2 
Consumers’ prices for Chicago® + 2.4}; + 1.2 129.5 
Department store sales®......... +55.0 | + 8.0 291.3 
Electric power consumption’ — 8.0| — 2.6 168.5 
Employment, manufacturing? —19.9 | + 2.6 ae7 2 
Farm prices®....... ..| + 1.5] + 1.0 179.5 
Life insurance sales (ordinary >. ..| +69.3 | + 9.4 226.0 
Pay rolls, manufacturing®........ —25.6 |} + 3.1 215.4 
Petroleum production™.......... + 1.1} — 3.6] 277.5 








‘Board of Hieniiaines of Federal asta System ; *Illinois 
Department of Labor; ‘Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation ; *Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; “Buredu of the Census; "Illi- 
nois Commerce Commissic on; *THlinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; *Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


commodity 


1946. 


wholesale 


in April, 


The index of 
was 110.2 
rise of 1.2 per cent for the month and an advance of 4.3 


prices, on the 1926 
base, This figure represented a 
per cent over April, 1945. 

In comparison with March, 1946, the only commodity 
group which showed no advance was hides and leather 
products, which did not change in price. Increases were 
reported as follows: textile products, 3.1 per cent; farm 
products, 1.5 per cent; foods, fuel and lighting materials, 
and building materials, 1.3 per cent each; house furnish- 
ing goods, 0.6 per cent; metals and metal products, 0.4 per 
and chemicals and allied products, 0.1 per cent. 

Advances in individual commodity prices over April, 
1945, reported for textile products, 8.3 per cent; 
building materials, 8.0 per cent; farm products, 5.0 per 


cent; 


were 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
1945 to April, 


April, 





cent; foods, 4.7 per cent; 
per cent; 


1.6 per cent; 
cent. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
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metals and metal products, 4.4 
fuel and lighting materials, 
furnishing goods, 2.9 per cent; 
and chemicals and allied products, 
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3.1 per cent; house 
hides and leather products, 
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April, 1946 











Hides and leather products... 
Textile products.............. 
Fuel and lighting materials. . . 
Metals and metal products..... 
Building materials............ 
Chemicals and allied products. . 
House furnishing goods........ 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . 
Sree 
Semimanufactured articles. .... 
Manufactured articles......... 
All commodities other than 
ee 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food..... 














Percentage Change 
from Index 
1926= 
April | March 100 

1946 

+4.3 +1.2 110.2 
+5.0 +1.5 135.4 
+4.7 +1.3 110.8 
+1.6 0.0 119.8 
+8.3 +3.1 107.9 
+3.1 +1.3 86.1 
+4.4 +0.4 108.8 
+8.0 +1.3 126.5 
+1.3 +0.1 96.1 
+2.9 +0.6 107.5 
+0.9 +0.1 95.7 
+4.6 +1.4 122.2 
+6.4 +0.7 101.1 
+3.6 +1.0 105.5 
+4.0 +1.1 104.5 
+4.0 +1.1 103.3 








Source: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


In April, 1946, bank debits in the fifteen reporting IIli- 
nois cities amounted to $7,166,936,000. All the cities re- 


ported decreases for the month, ranging from 0.3 per cent 
tc 15.8 per cent. The resultant decline for the group was 
10.1 per cent. The yearly comparison showed a gain of 
13.9 per cent for the group, with only one city reporting 
a decline. In three towns, Bloomington, Elgin, and 
Champaign-Urbana, bank debits were more than 30 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 

On a monthly basis, debits for the United States de- 
clined 0.1 per cent; for the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
District, 1.9 per cent; and for the Chicago District, 9.4 
per cent. For the Chicago Federal Reserve District, the 
St. Louis District, and the United States, April bank 
debits were 5.4 per cent, 14.7 per cent, and 18.1 per cent, 
respectively, above figures for April, 1945. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 











Percentage Change 


April April, 1940, from 


1946 


City sa 
April 
1945 


March 
1946 








$7 , 166 ,936 


16,252 
23,085 
30,898 
24,952 
6,619,811 


21,767 
39, 881 
66,358 
17,208 
30; 133 


17,207 
125,067 
20,820 
65,855 
47,642 


$6,291,952 


13,988 
20,460 
23,687 
18,340 

5,799,156 


18,517 
38,254 
67,568 
12,969 
29; 275 


$7,973,415 +13.9 
+16.2 
+12. 
+30. 
+36. 
+14 


+17. 


| 
_ 
Coa 


ki Ree rc Maa ree Nation MAREN TOR oe Ce ne) 





Alton 

Aurora 
Bloomington 
Champaign-Urbana 
Chicago 


17,547 
24,804 
33,443 
26,717 
7,386,014 


24,898 
47,379 
69,561 
17,932 
31,843 


17,544 
125,486 
24,856 
74,007 
51,384 


0. 
7.4 
6.9 
7.6 
6.6 
10.4 
12.6 
15.8 
4.6 
4.0 
5.4 
a 
0.3 
6.2 
1.0 
7.3 


+ 
‘ss 
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Elgin 
Jc liet 
Moline 
Peoria 
Quincy 


Rockford 
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Springfield 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Illinois sales of ordinary life insurance in April, 1946, 
amounted to $106,745,000, an increase of 9.4 per cent over 
the March volume, and an outstanding rise of 69.3 per 
cent over April, 1945. Comparable figures for the country 
as a whole were like gains of 9.4 per cent for the month 
and 74.7 per cent for the year. On a four-month basis, 
both State and nation had gains of 50 per cent. 


Cash Farm Income 


In February, 1946, cash farm income for Illinois amounted 
to $85,277,000, 6.7 per cent less than that reported for 
January, but 5.3 per cent above the total receipts for 
lebruary, 1945. For the first two months of 1946 there 
was a slight rise of 0.6 per cent over the comparable pe- 
riod of 1945. Increased receipts from crop marketings 
offset decreased sales of livestock and livestock products. 
Trends for Illinois were somewhat more favorable than 
for the country as a whole. 











Commercial Failures 


In Illinois, 7 commercial failures occurred in March, 1946, 
making a tdtal of 18 for the first quarter of the year, or 
one more than were reported for January-March, 1945. 
Although the number of failures in the month was the 
same as for March, 1945, the liabilities involved, $432,000, 
were more than eight times as large. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








March January-March 





Number| Liabilities | Number! Liabilities 





| $2,616 
449 
450 
721 
2,827 
2,622 

















Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


The current coal strike resulted in a severe slump of 81.5 
per cent in Illinois output for April, 1946, as compared 
with March. The 1,201,628 tons mined in the month also 
represented a decline of 75.7 per cent from production 
for April, 1945. 

In the 46 reporting mines, 7,444 men worked an aver- 
age of 17 days. The 41 shaft mines accounted for 1,098,- 
133 tons mined, and the 5 strip mines for 103,495 tons. 

The tonnage mined in April, 1946, was the smallest 
output for any month since April, 1941, when only 903,674 
tons were reported. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in Illinois for April, 1946, amounted 
to 6,216,000 barrels, 3.6 per cent less than was produced 
in March, but 1.1 per cent above the output for April, 
1945. Total production for the first four months of 1946 
was practically the same as for the comparable period 
last year. 

In April, 1946, 133 new producing wells were com- 
pleted, as compared with 97 in the previous month and 71 
in April of last year. Total completions so far this year 
number 414, a substantial advance over the 286 reported 
for January-April, 1945. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

In March, 1946, according to reports by the Federal 
Power Commission, 1,133,164,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric energy was produced in Illinois. This production was 
11.3 per cent above the volume reported for February, but 
6.5 per cent less than production in March, 1945. 

Power production in the United States rose 9.9 per 
cent in the month but declined 8.9 per cent on a yearly 
basis. 

Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

Sales of electric energy in Illinois in April, 1946, as 
reported by the eleven largest electric utility companies 
serving the State, totaled 942,718,229 kilowatt hours. This 
amount represented declines of 2.6 per cent from March 
sales, and 8.0 per cent from the figure reported for April, 
1945. 

Two of the individual companies reported increased 
sales in April; decreases for the other nine ranged from 
0.4 per cent to 29.7 per cent. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 


construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be. 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The valuation of building permits issued in the 192 
reporting Illinois cities for April, 1946, totaled $24,488. 
386, a sharp decline of 48.8 per cent for the month. The 
dollar amount, however, was more than four times the 
total for April, 1945. 

All three classifications showed notable gains in com- 
parison with April of last year: new nonresidential 
building, 430.2 per cent; new residential building, 3733 
per cent; and additions, alterations, repairs, and installa- 
tions, 152.4 per cent. 

On a monthly basis, new residential building declined 
16.1 per cent; additions, alterations, repairs, and installa- 
tions, 50.9 per cent; and new nonresidential building, 
69.1 per cent. . 

Permits for 13 large projects were issued in the 
month, the majority in the Chicago and suburban area. A 
factory building is planned in Danville, and an office 
building in Springfield, each to cost $1,000,000. 

For the first four months of 1946, permit valuations 
were almost $92 millions greater than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

In April, 1946, dollar volume of construction contracts 
awarded in Illinois showed an advance of 18.6 per cent 
for the month, and was more than five times the amount 
of awards for April, 1945. 

On a monthly basis, public works made a notable gain, 
almost tripling the figure for March. Residential building 
advanced 50.2 per cent, but nonresidential awards reg- 
istered a decline of 15.3 per cent. The result was that only 
a small rise of 4.0 per cent occurred for total building. 

Very large advances over awards for April, 1945, were 
reported for all three classifications. Nonresidential build- 
ing showed the greatest gain, 581.4 per cent; public works 
and utilities followed closely, with a rise of 526.5 per 
cent. Residential building rose 274.5 per cent. 

For January-April, 1946, contracts awarded in the 
thirty-seven eastern states were 17.1 per cent above the 
figure for the comparable period of 1942, when wartime 
volume was greatest. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 



































Percentage Change 
: : April, 1946, from 
Type of Construction 8 — ey 
April March 
1945 1946 
Total Construction. ..| $48,388 $9,222 | $40,785 | +424.7 | +18.6 
Total Building......... 39,191 7,754 37,695 | +405.4 | + 4.0 
Residential.......... 16,650 4,446 11,088 | +274.5 | +50.2 
Nonresidential....... 22,541 3,308 26,607 | +581.4 | —15.3 
Public Works and 
WE ceccesiaas 9,197 1,468 3,090 | +526.5 |+197.6 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Sales of 55 independent department stores in Illinois 
in April, 1946, were 8 per cent above the volume for 
March, and showed a very substantial rise of 55 per cent 
over the amount reported for April, 1945. For the first 
four months of 1946 department store sales were 19 per 
cent higher than for January-April, 1945. One cause of 
the sharp advance was the later date of Easter this year, 
but undoubtedly many price increases contributed to the 
rise in dollar volume. 

lor the 24 reporting Chicago department stores, sales 
rose 9 per cent in the month and were 56 per cent higher 
than in April, 1945. For the four-month period, they were 
21 per cent more than in January-April, 1945. 


TABLE VI 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 

















Percentage Change 
April, 1946, from 
Kind of Business 

April | March 

1945 1946 

WOT Rs fae ca eee a es ee eee +39 + 2 
DEPARTMENT STORES... .......<..%.- +55 + 8 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS.........| +36 + 1 
Fond Gee sd cenn ewes tesa eerie +21 — 2 
Grocery and combination stores........ +25 0 
Combination stores (groceries, meats)| +23 — 2 
Meat markets, fish markets............| +25 — 6 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .... “..| +20 + 4 
NI SINE 5. ate wc cedsumes x50% + 3 —4 
Se eee ee eee +21 + 3 
Eating and Drinking Places............. | +12 —10 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms.... . +16 | -—2 
ee ne re meee +10 | —4 
General Stores (with food).............. +16 | 0 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... +37 | +9 
fF ee ee ee | +96 +65 
kt RR roe ere | +40 — 2 
Fuel oom fom Theeie. ... 665 essai vevccecd | —21 —4l1 
I yore shes sit aies care Raneen arden srosee | +25 0 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores... .. | +37 + 2 
pe ey een arene ae | +72 | +10 

Men's, boys’ clothing and furnishings | 

EPO ey Beis eee ee ie maens | +95 | +21 
Family clothing stores. ............... | +700 | —1 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores.........| +58 + 4 
ST 8 Se cnded Sak aca bie 6 wai Oke | +82 | +14 
Other apparel stores.................. | +68 +15 
SP i tei eadicesncexseeeens +56 +15 
Ra in 5.0 cas wee nce Sem | +102 +26 
Motor-vehicle dealers................. +114 +31 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... +27 — 9 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group.......| +60 + 1 
Se eee +54 | 0 
Radio-household appliance dealers......| +113 +9 
Other home furnishings stores.........| +53 —§ 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group....... | +40 + 8 
TEE E OEE A PEE E | +57 +11 
Lumber-building materials dealers... ... +37 + 7 
Other building-hardware dealers........| +36 +8 
QOetiey Tete SOR. ois a Cbs ad odes ne wins +34 +7 











Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Other Kinds of Business 


In April, 1946, sales of 3,178 independent retail stores in 
Illinois other than department stores amounted to $39,409,- 
969. This figure represented an advance of only 1 per cent 
for the month, but was 36 per cent greater than sales for 
April, 1945. 

Many groups showed decreases in sales as compared 
with the previous month: fuel and ice dealers, 41 per 
cent; eating and drinking places, 10 per cent; accessory, 
tire and battery dealers, 9 per cent; meat and fish mar- 
kets, 6 per cent; “other home furnishings stores,” 5 per 
cent; bakeries and caterers, 4 per cent; combination stores 
and filling stations, 2 per cent each; and family clothing 
stores, 1 per cent. Grocery and combination stores, gen- 
eral stores (with food), drug stores, and furniture stores 
showed no change. As was to be expected, florists had the 
greatest increase in sales, 65 per cent. Sales of motor- 
vehicle dealers advanced 31 per cent; men’s and boys’ 
clothing and furnishings stores, 21 per cent; jewelry 
stores, and “other apparel stores,” 15 per cent each; shoe 
stores, 14 per cent; and hardware stores, 11 per cent. 
Smaller gains were shown by some other groups. 

In comparison with April, 1945, only one group, fuel 
and ice dealers, showed a decline, which amounted to 21 
per cent. The automotive group as a whole, motor-vehicle 
dealers, and radio-household appliance dealers more than 
doubled their sales. For florists and men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing and furnishings stores, sales were very nearly double 
those for April last year. Exceptional gains were reported 
for most of the other groups. 

In Chicago, April sales of 1,901 independent stores 
other than department stores were 1 per cent less than 
March volume, but 32 per cent greater than in April, 1945. 
Groups whose sales doubled for the year were: motor- 
vehicle dealers, 116 per cent; household appliance dealers, 
109 per cent; and men’s and boys’ clothing and furnish- 
ings stores, 100 per cent. Sales of florists rose 97 per cent. 


TABLE VII 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 











Percentage Change 

April, 1946, from 
City and Population Group 

April March 
1945 1946 
Cities—100,000 and over.............. +36 +1 
RR ee rr re ee +36 +1 
PRINS oar ais 4 yo Mv once ware salens +58 + 2 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999............... +47 +7 
ON EN po eae ee +49 +11 
OES OR OO Se eee eee +30 +4 
SER PE ee ee ey te ee +60 + 5 
3. 3S ere ee re ee +55 +7 
Serra eee oe +39 +11 
ck. 5 wie < nene soeaRineeeeul +50 + 3 
Cities—25,000.to 49,999............... +45 + 3 
No cai wieaee kes +50 + 6 
Rock Island-Moline................ +32 + 4 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999............... +52 + 5 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999................. +42 + 7 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999................. +44 + 6 
Places of less than 2,500.............. +32 +4 











Source: Bureau of the Census. 

















(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type cf employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Setween mid-March and mid-April, 1946, employment 
rose 1.1 per cent and pay rolls increased 0.8 per cent for 
the 6,400 establishments which report to the Illinois De- 
partment of Labor. 

For the manufacturing group, employment increased 
2.6 per cent and pay rolls 3.1 per cent in the period. Blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus firms, foundries and forges, machinery 
and machine tools, sheet iron and tin plate, and automo- 
bile manufacturers had substantial increases in employees. 

Substantial decreases occurred in both number of 
workers and wage payments for establishments engaged 
in fruit and vegetable canning, miscellaneous food process- 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 





ing, and meat packing. Packers had to curtail operations 
because livestock receipts fell off sharply. 

In the nonmanufacturing industries, service establish- 
ments showed little change, whereas utility companies in- 
creased their work forces and made larger wage pay- 
ments. Wholesale and retail trade showed advances for 
both items, largely because of increased activity in ap. 
parel and department and variety stores. 

Partly offsetting the improvement in factory employ- 
ment caused by the return of workers in the metals and 
machinery group after the settlement of the steel strike 
there were drastic cuts in employment and pay rolls in 
the reporting coal mines, when U. M. W. workers left 
their jobs. 

Employment trends for the month varied sharply for 
the Chicago metropolitan area and for the downstate 
cities. Gains of 2.4 per cent in employment and 3.2 per 
cent in pay rolls were reported for Chicago and its sub- 
urbs, whereas for the downstate area employment de- 
clined 1.8 per cent and pay rolls, 4.5 per cent. 

Average weekly earnings for the manufacturing group 
in April were $51.27 for men, $33.60 for women, and 
$46.64 for the two combined. 































































































Percentage Change, March 15-April 15, 1946 April, 1946, indexes 

—_— Sa eames _— 1935-1939 = 100) 

All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 

City-Area Establishments Establishments Establishments 

Employment | Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
THE STATE } tit | +08 | +26 | 43.1 117.2 215.4 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. | + 2.4 + 3.2 | + 3.1 | + 3.8 122.8 225.9 
ETN sick sare ds deuta x Beg eS + 0.9 + 1.5 | + 0.8 + 1.3 120.8 224.2 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. + 2.2 + 1.3 + 2.4 ie oD ie? Reem WR pecan 
Other suburban areas.................. +20.3 +22.7 +24.9 +28.4 132.8 235.1 
DOW NSTATE AREA................. — 1.8 | — 4.5 + 1.7 | + 1.9 106.8 196.8 
Alton-Wood River area..............-. + 1.5 41.7 | +14 | $1.7 | 174.4 353.7 
MNT. o.o dn a Sak Brace + 7.8 +12.2 | + 8.2 +12.7 134.9 306.0 
IIR aun drstink dan’ wadawowns eae — 1.2 — 7.0 | — 1.8 — 7.4 i ie 125.3 
Bloomington-Normal........... + 5.6 +10.0 + 6.6 Wen ky wee PP eee 
I a 6805 Ces bests abssoen syns —18.7 | 13.1 | 21.9 | —14.6 | 75.8 146.0 
| | | . 

Decatur area... ... 2.0.0.0. eee ee ee eee + 0.2 + 2.9 + 1.0 + 3.7 110.9 217-7 
East St. Louis area............... + 7.9 + 4.8 +11.4 + 8.7 114.7 172.2 
Nt oop o:a.anpm aces p ale midd dain dare Siere-< — 0.4 — 0.5 — 0.8 — 0.7 107.9 195.3 
Ee ee re een een + 0.3 — 1.5 + 0.3 — 1.4 74.0 122.9 
ME os ap iinccwwicdwersecceatovaces + 5.0 + 6.7 + §.2 ok? on aa eee Gee ee 
ee” +30.9 +60.6 +31.3 | +61.4 96.2 159.9 
MN ON ons irises oe oon.e a h:0 — 0.7 + 1.3 — 0.9 + 1.3 44.0 82.4 
Kankakee-Bradley area................ + 5.1 + 7.2 + 5.5 + 6.4 116.4 214.6 
IN ao cel dine ond came e he 9 Hw aoe es — 1.0 — 2.5 — 1.0 ot: ae eee eee) ae 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby ................ — 0.7 + 3.9 + 2.8 + 6.9 104.8 197.6 
DOE ng cixveiehiwne wweadevica viene — 1.0 — 0.4 — 1.1 oh a A ane a ee ee 
RE s.5.0. 0009 aabiniien ditinen nkede xs +17 | +4. + 1.8 + 4.2 111.6 201.2 
Ottawa Nd Aaie, aN Sne ee eae hare eth —13.3 —12.2 —11.2 me =.) cate. GURY, aes 
Peoria-Pekin area.................. + 1.4 — 7.1 + 1.4 — 8.2 148.4 224.1 
IN «<5 oC die Sad edd abd RKO Ree ERAN — 0.1 + 4.3 — 0.1 + 4.3 126.3 227.6 
ee ET Er ree + 0.6 + 1.2 + 0.9 + 1.2 133.1 287 .3 
NN te ind ad oa debe & ahwidiemion “+ 0.2 + 0.5 + 0.1 + 0.4 45.1 63.2 
OT USSR Ce eee eee — 3.4 — 7.9 — 1.3 — 3.2 221.0 364.8 
ES — 1.1 — 2.8 — 1.5 — 2.9 91.8 185.8 
I ion use os tah kb alsid oe own ae hbo — 1.3 + 1.3 — 1.4 oe ae eee 
eee Tree | — 8.9 —16.3 +04 + 2.4 89.3 160.2 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES FOR CHICAGO 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

A rise of 1.2 per cent occurred between mid-March 
and mid-April, 1946, in the index of consumers’ prices for 
Chicago on the 1935-1939 base. The index was 2.4 per 
cent higher than for the comparable period last year. 

The costs of fuel, electricity and ice showed no change 
for the month and rents have not been surveyed since 
December. The other components registered increases as 
follows: miscellaneous items, 0.2 per cent; house furnish- 
ings, 0.4 per cent; clothing, 1.0 per cent; and food, 2.3 
per cent. 

Contributing to the advance in the index since last 
year were a 6.2 per cent rise in clothing prices and an 
increase of 4.2 per cent in food costs. House furnishings 


TABLE IX 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO 








April, 1946 
Percentage Change from 


April 
1945 


Index 
1935-1939 = 
100 


Commodity 





+2.4 

+4.2 

+6.2 
* 


—1.2 
+0.4 
—0.4 


129.5 


141.9 
148.0 
* 


103.9 
138.5 
121.8 





Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel, electricity, and ice.. 
House furnishings....... 
Miscellaneous 














* December survey. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
Office. 


also were 0.4 per cent higher than a year ago. Miscel- 
laneous items declined 0.4 per cent and fuel, electricity 
and ice, 1.2 per cent. 

The figure of 129.5 for the Chicago index in mid-April 
represents the highest point it has reached since Decem- 
ber, 1927. In comparison, the index for the entire group 
of large cities surveyed stood at 130.9, its highest point 
since December, 1920. 


Retail Food Prices 


Food costs in Chicago in April, 1946, were 2.3 per cent 
higher than in March, although slight decreases occurred 
in prices of eggs, fats and oils, and dried fruits and vege- 
tables. Cereals and bakery goods showed a rise of 7.2 per 
cent; white bread advanced 12.7 per cent, rye bread 7.7 
per cent, whole wheat bread 7.4 per cent, and flour 5.3 per 
cent. Other important increases were: store milk, 6.9 
per cent; canned tomatoes, 4.0 per cent; and sugar, 1.4 per 
cent. The advance of 4.2 per cent since April, 1945, in 
costs of all foods resulted from increases for all groups 
except eggs and canned fruits and vegetables. 

In Peoria, retail costs of food were 2.0 per cent higher 
in April than in March, 1946. No group showed a decline 
for the month, but beverage prices did not change. No 
particularly sharp increases occurred. Sugar and sweets 
and fresh fruits and vegetables rose 3.8 per cent each; 
canned fruits and vegetables, 3.4 per cent; meats, 2.9 per 
cent; and dried fruits and vegetables, 2.0 per cent. The 
index of food costs rose 4.2 per cent from mid-April, 1945, 
to mid-April, 1946. The largest increases were shown by 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 9.2 per cent, dried fruits and 
vegetables, 8.3 per cent, and sugar and sweets, 6.2 per 
cent. 

The all-food index for Springfield showed a rise of 
1.2 per cent for mid-April over mid-March prices. Prices 
of three groups, eggs, beverages, and dried fruits and 
vegetables, did not change. Sugar and sweets advanced 
3.7 per cent, fresh fruits and vegetables, 2.8 per cent, and 
meats, 1.2 per cent. Individual items for which substantial 
increases were reported were whole wheat and rye bread, 
8.1 per cent; Irish potatoes, 9.8 per cent; and sugar, 4.2 
per cent. On a yearly basis, food costs rose 2.7 per cent. 
Fresh fruit and vegetable prices increased 8.1 per cent 
and sugar and sweets, 5.4 per cent. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 








Commodity Group 


April, 1945 


Peoria 


Percentage Change April, 1946, from 
March, 1946 


Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
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Cereals and bakery goods 
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Fats and oils 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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ALTON (Pop. Est. 71,860) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather products, tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and boxboard, clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

The gains of 1.5 per cent in employment and 1.7 per cent in 
pay rolls reported for this area in mid-April were contributed 
mainly by glass, non-ferrous metals, and steel works and 
rolling mills firms. Bank debits declined 7.4 per cent for the 
month, but were 16.2 per cent more than in April, 1945. The 
valuation of building permits, $142,140, showed a substantial 
decline of 42.2 per cent from the amount reported for March. 


AURORA ( Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Firms in the sheet iron and tin plate industry whose oper- 
ations had been drastically reduced in March because of the 
steel shortage resumed activity, accounting for a great part 
of the increases of 7.8 per cent in employment and 12.2 per 
cent in pay rolls. Although bank debits decreased 6.9 per cent 
in the month, they were 12.8 per cent higher than in April, 
1945. Department store sales were 9.8 per cent above March 
volume, and 50.8 per cent higher than in April, 1945. 


BELLEVILLE ( Pop. 28,405 ) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Declines of 1.2 per cent in employment and 7.0 per cent 
in pay rolls were the result of decreased operations in the 
beverage manufacturing industry. Bank debits showed a sub- 
stantial gain of 30.4 per cent over the amount for April, 1945, 
although on a monthly basis they decreased 7.6 per cent. 
Building permit valuations for the month totaled $65,775, 
a decline of 56.2 per cent from the March figure. 


BLOOMINGTON ( Pop. 32,868 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Employment and pay rolls made good gains of 5.6 per 
cent and 10.0 per cent, respectively, between mid-March and 
mid-April. Increased activity by confectionery, heating and 
plumbing equipment, and railroad car building and repair 
establishments caused the advances. Bank debits showed an 
increase of 36.1 per cent over April of last year, but declined 
6.6 per cent for the month. The valuation of building permits 
issued in April was $33,945, a decrease of 53.7 per cent from 
the March total. Retail sales rose 6 per cent for the month 
and 50 per cent on a yearly basis. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 

Most of the increases of 0.9 per cent in employment and 
1.5 per cent in pay rolls resulted from greater activity by 
electrical machinery and apparatus manufacturers. Other 
groups which contributed to the advances were department 
and variety stores, foundries and forges, and sheet iron and 
tin plate establishments. Meat packing establishments, on the 
contrary, had fewer employees and smaller pay rolls. Bank 
debits declined 10.4 per cent in the month, but were 14.2 per 
cent higher than in April, 1945. A sharp decline of 54.0 per 
cent occurred in the valuation of building permits. Retail food 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois epereant of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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prices advanced 2.3 per cent on a monthly basis, and were 42 
per cent more than a year ago. A rise of 1.2 per cent in the 
month was reported for the index of consumers’ prices, which 
was 2.4 per cent higher in mid-April, 1946, than on the com- 
parable date in 1945. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919 ) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

The sharp declines of 18.7 per cent in employment and 13.1 
per cent in pay rolls were caused by a strike in an important 
non-ferrous metals products plant. Although bank debits de- 
clined 12.6 per cent for the month, they registered a gain of 
17.6 per cent over the amount for April, 1945. Plans for the 
construction of a large factory caused the extraordinary ad- 
vance of more than 200 per cent in valuation of building per- 
mits reported for the month. - 


DECATUR ( Pop. 62,976 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

A small increase of 0.2 per cent in employment and an ad- 
vance of 2.9 per cent in pay rolls were reported for this area 
in mid-April. Increased activity was noted in foundries and 
forges, railroad car building and repair shops, establishments 
which manufacture heating and plumbing equipment, and 
“other transportation equipment” plants. Bank debits showed 
a small gain of 4.3 per cent for the year, but were 15.8 per 
cent below the March figure. Building permit valuations de- 
clined 71.6 per cent. Department store sales rose 4.7 per cent 
in the month, and were 39.7 per cent more than in April 
last year. 


EAST ST. LOUIS ( Pop. 75,609 ) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

Increases of 7.9 per cent in employment and 4.8 per cent 
in pay rolls for this area occurred because of the reopening 
of an important plant in the blast furnaces, steel works and 
rolling mills group. The resulting gains more than offset de- 
clines in the glass products and meat packing industries. 
Bank debits declined 4.6 per cent in the month and were 1.8 
per cent lower than in April, 1945. Valuation of building per- 
mits fell off 79.3 per cent. Retail sales were 4 per cent more 
than in March, and 30 per cent above the volume for April, 


1945. 
ELGIN (Pop. Est. 44,000 ) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

Slight declines of 0.4 per cent in employment and 0.5 per 
cent in pay rolls resulted from decreased activity in the im- 
portant watches, clocks and jewelry industry. Although bank 
debits declined 4.0 per cent for the month, they showed a good 
gain of 32.7 per cent in comparison with April, 1945. A sharp 
drop of 81.1 per cent occurred for valuation of building per- 
mits. Department store sales were 3.2 per cent more than in 
March, and made an outstanding gain of 60.9 per cent on a 
yearly basis. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

A diverse trend of a 0.3 per cent increase in employment 
and a 1.5 per cent decline in pay rolls was reported. Agricul- 
tural machinery plants and manufacturers of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus reduced their operations, whereas in- 
creased activity occurred in the drugs, compounds and 
cosmetics establishments. Building permit valuations regis- 
tered a decline of 66.9 per cent. 
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JOLIET (Pop. 42,365 ) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, pac g machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calenda cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

Rather significant changes in various industries resulted in 
a diverse trend of a 0.7 per cent decrease in employment ac- 
companied by a 1.3 per cent advance in pay rolls. Increased 
activity was reported by firms in the brick manufacturing, 
railroad car building and repair, and stone products indus- 
tries. Substantial declines, however, were shown for blast 
furnaces and rolling mills, “other transportation equipment,” 
and sheet iron and tin plate establishments. Bank debits de- 
clined 5.4 per cent for the month, but showed a small gain 
of 29 per cent for the year. Building permit valuations de- 
creased 59.3 per cent. Department store sales rose 5.8 per 
cent on a monthly, and 42.5 per cent on a yearly, basis. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241 ) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

The increases of 5.1 per cent in employment and 7.2 per 
cent in pay rolls shown for this area in mid-April resulted 
mainly from increased activity in the agricultural implement, 
furniture and cabinet work, and heating and plumbing equip- 
ment industries. A sharp decline of 83.2 per cent occurred in 
valuation of building permits. Department store sales rose 
3.1 per cent for the month and 53.1 per cent for the year. 
Sales for January-April, 1946, were 31.9 per cent greater than 
for the first four months of 1945. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

According to reports by the local Chamber of Commerce, 
employment declined 2.7 per cent, and pay rolls, 14.1 per cent 
in the month. There were 12.2 per cent fewer workers em- 
ployed than in April, 1945, and 20.6 per cent less was paid out 
in wages. Although bank debits were 7.2 per cent less than in 
March, they were 40.2 per cent above the total for April, 1945. 
Sales tax collections indicate that retail sales in the county for 
March showed a good gain of 17.1 per cent for the month, 
and were 34.8 per cent higher than in March, 1945. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087 ) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

The advance of 1.4 per cent in employment for this area 
was the result of increased activity by beverage manufac- 
turers, department and variety stores, machinery and machine 
tools, non-ferrous metals, and paper boxes, bags and tubes 
concerns. All these groups except machinery and machine 
tools reported increased wage payments, but a sharp reduc- 
tion in an important plant in the machinery classification 
caused the over-all decline in pay rolls. Bank debits showed 
little change for the month and were 9.8 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Building permit valuations decreased 22.9 per 
cent. Retail food prices were 2.0 per cent higher than in 
March, and 4.2 per cent more than a year ago. Department 
store sales rose 8.3 per cent in the month, and made an out- 
standing gain of 65.9 per cent for the year. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469 ) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

A slight decrease of 0.1 per cent in employment accom- 
panied an advance of 4.3 per cent in pay rolls. Firms in the 
machinery and machine tools, “other transportation equip- 
ment,” and shoe manufacturing industries reported increased 
activity, whereas the heating and plumbing equipment con- 
cerns showed declines. Bank debits were 20.3 per cent more 


than a year ago, but declined 16.2 per cent for the month. 
The valuation of building permits decreased 37.0 per cent. 


ROCKFORD ( Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000 ) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 


manufacturing center for genoa machinery, machine tools, piston 


rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles. hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

Small gains of 0.6 per cent in employment and 1.2 per cent 
in pay rolls were attributable mainly to firms in thé cutlery, 
edge tools and hardware, heating and plumbing equipment, 
and knit goods manufacturing industries. Bank debits de- 
creased 11.0 per cent for the month, but were 11.4 per cent 
higher than in April, 1945. There was a drop of 55.6 per cent 
in the valuation of building permits. Sales of electric energy 
to ultimate consumers showed a very slight gain. Department 
store sales made gains of 6.9 per cent for the month, and 42.5 
per cent for the year. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500 ) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island, a continuing strike in an important agri- 
cultural implement manufacturing plant held down gains in 
employment and pay rolls to 0.2 per cent and 0.5 per cent, re- 
spectively. Bank debits increased 3.2 per cent for the month, 
and were 23.7 per cent more than in April, 1945. The valua- 
tion of building permits showed a decline of 34.1 per cent. 
For Moline, gains of 1.7 per cent in employment and 4.1 per 
cent in pay rolls were reported. The agricultural implement 
concerns showed increases for both items. Machinery and 
machine tool firmis had more workers but smaller wage pay- 
ments, whereas car building and repair shops paid out more 
in wages to fewer employees than in mid-March, Bank debits 
declined 1.9 per cent in the month, but were 8.1 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Building permit valuations declined 
54.5 per cent. — 

Retail sales in the area were 4 per cent above the March 
figure, and 32 per cent more than in April, 1945. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,5093 ) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

The coal strike was the chief cause of declines of 3.4 per 
cent in employment and 7.9 per cent in pay rolls, although 
manufacturers of agricultural implements and electrical ma- 
chinery also reduced their operations. Bank debits were 7.3 
per cent less than in March, but 9.6 per cent above the amount 
for April, 1945. Because of-plans for a proposed office build- 
ing, building permit valuations:advanced 68.0 per cent. Retail 
costs of food rose 1.2 per cent in the month, and were 2.7 per 
cent higher than in April, 1945. Department store sales showed 
a decline of 6.8 per cent on a monthly basis, but were 27.4 per 
cent above the volume reported for April last year. 


WEST FRANKFORT (Pop. 12,383 ) 


("Nest Frankfort, the home of the largest coal mine in the world, is 
«_atrally located in the bituminous fields of southern Illinois. Fruit and 
dairy farming are carried on in the district, which is also the site of 
several producing oil wells. Other industries are an assembling con- 
cern, a coke plant, manufacturers of parts and of women’s clothing, 
and railroad shops.) 

In April, 1946, according to the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, the coal strike resulted in sharp declines for employ- 
ment and pay rolls in this area. There was a decrease of 41.4 
per cent in employees for the month, and wage payments were 
75.0 per cent less. As compared with April, 1945, employment 
declined 32.6 per cent, and pay rolls, 61.2 per cent. Bank 
debits were 1.2 per cent less than in March, but 37.6 per cent 
more than in April, last year. Sales tax collection figures 
indicate gains for the county in March, 1946, of 8.1 per cent 
and 20.9 per cent, respectively, over totals for February, 1946, 
and March, 1945. 
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